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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Minister of Agriculture probably inteuded no 
slight to the Veterinary Profession when he framed 
the regulations for carrying out the new Pleuro- 
pneumonia Act. Intended or not the effect will be 
very detrimental not only to the incomes and re- 
putations of many practitioners but also to the suc- 
cess of the Act. We regret that an Act which 
promised so much to agriculture should be fatuously 
spoiled by a set of regulations calculated to offend 
half the people interested in its working. 

If the Act had been a complete novelty, establish- 
ing untried proceeding for stamping out some almost 
unknown disease, we might have accepted the regu- 
lations just issued as worth a trial under the circum- 
stances. But Pleuro-pneumonia has been recognised 
for half a century, and for over twenty years has 
been subject to legislation. | Every district has its 
organization for dealing with contagious diseases. 
In many counties are Veterinarians who have been 
selected by the Local Authorities and who have ac- 
quired such experience as to make them experts in 
dealing with Pleuro, and we find Chief Inspec- 
tors who have been specially retained by the Authori- 
ties to advise and direct. These men know where the 
disease has been, where it may be and how it spreads. 
They are conversant with the markets, fairs and 
farms, with the currents of trade, and sometimes 
with the under currents of evasion which spread 
disease. Any intelligent man and any honest de- 
partment wouid nave been careful to have secured 
these invaluable instruments for working the Act, 
for they possess knowledge which is essential to its 
success. Their knowledge is the result of years of 
Special experience and cannot be acquired by new 
men except after the lapse of months and the pain- 
ful experience of failures which are sure to attend 
this abrupt new departure. The Government of 
this country has hitherto always recognised the in- 
tereo.s of individuals who are affected by new laws 
and been careful to avoid displacing good and tried 
Servants without cause. It has been reserved for 
Mr. Chaplin to replace experts by amateurs—to sub- 
stitute naval officers for veterinary surgeons as 
“gents in carrying out a Contagious Diseases (Ani- 
mals) Act. 

It may be that some of our profession have not 
yet noticed the indignity offered us by the new 
regulations, No such apathy is displayed by the 
agriculturists whose organs are exclaiming in’ indig- 
yee tones that the promise of the Act is being 

estroyed by a system cf procedure apparently 


Hitherto District Inspectors have been trusted by 
Local Authorities to diagonise pleuro-pneumonia, 
and to carry out the regulations for its suppression. 
In many counties a Chief Veterinary Inspector has 
been appointed, who superintended the work of 
stamping out disease all over the county, and assisted 
the local inspector with each outbreak. These men 
have done their work well, and derived a portion of 
their regular income from the remuneration given 
for their services. 

The new orders upset all this. In future the local 
inspector will have no duties beyond examining a 
suspected animal, and, if he thinks pleuro exists, 
declaring the place infected and informing the Local 
and Central Authority. Then the Board of Agricul- 
ture will ask some Veterinarian to visit the place, 
slaughter the animal suspected, and send the lungs 
for their examination. If the lungs are considered 
by the infallible-and-only-reliable authority of the 
Board’s pathologist to be infected. then a naval offi- 
cer or ex-private secretary is sent down to take com- 
mand, and carry out the regulations of the Act. 

What must the farmers think of a Veterinary 
Surgeon branded by Government as incapable of 
diagnosing pleuro eveu on a post-mortem examina- 
tion? Their opinion of the whole profession will 
be lowered. What will the local Veterinary Officer 
do who is asked to recognise the disease in the living 
animal, but not trusted to verify his opinion by post- 
mortem examination ? If he be a man of spirit and 
possessed of one spark of self-respect he will refuse 
to be made a convenience of. We are asked to take 
the first step-- to accept the most responsible duty of 
diagnosing the disease—and then to stand aside 
whilst strangers are sent down to do the rest of the 
work and pocket the remuneration. 

There may be men amongst us willing ‘to accept 
this degradation, but we hope sincerely that our mem- 
bers will be united in resenting the insult offered and 
the injury done. Three members of our profession are 
attached to the Board of Agriculture. What are they 
doing? Does Mr.Chaplin act without consulting them 
or have they advised him to ignore all that has been 
done by local men? Does the brand new depart- 
ment—which as yet has done nothing to excuse its 
existence except muzzle the dogs and issue ever 
varying orders, really wish to stamp out disease, or 
does it only play a political game and find little vp- 
pointments for gentlemen who would do less harm 
as officials of the Primrose League than as officers 
entrusted with a national duty. Practitioners might 
have assisted the working of the Act, we will not 
advise them to boycott it, but we cannot expect them 
to assist in their own effacement. The Veterinary 


tamed to alienate the s i E 
) ympathies of everyone con 
nected with cattle and their diseases. . 


profession by a well timed collective protest may 
save the Department from an ignominous failure. 
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The proceedings of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation which held its Annual Meeting at Bir- 
mingham, afford much that is interesting and 
instructive to Veterinarians. The addresses de- 
livered on Medicine, Surgery and Public Health 
have a direct practical bearing on our art and 
science. The faults pointed out and the im- 
provements suggested might have been specially 
written for our warning and guidance. Want of 
space prevents us giving more than brief extracts 
but we endeavour to afford those readers, who 
may not have seen the original reports, an op- 
portunity of perusing a condensed summary ofone of 
the most important paperss. The Birmingham meet- 
ing presents one more feature of interest to us, 
viz. the co-operation of Veterinarians in some of 
the sections. Professor McFadyean delivered an 
address in the Pathological Section on Tubercu- 


. losis which was well received, and which estab- 


lishes him as a leading authority onthe subject in 
this country. Professor Walley, in the Public 
Health section addressed the meeting on the sub- 
ject of Meat Inspection—a subject which he has 
made a special study, and in which he may per- 
~~ be acknowledged as facile princeps. 

e are moving on, and the time is not far 
distant when pathology will be recognised as one 
undivided science—when Comparative Pathology, 
let alone such sub-divisions as Equine or Bovine 
Pathology. will be looked upon as arbitrary terms, 
and the science will be sufficiently denoted by the 
word Pathology. 


CASES AND ARTICLES. 


LIVER DISEASE IN LAMBs. 
By RK, Barron, M.R.C.V.S., Huddersfield. 


While managing the practice of B, Unsworth, Esq. 
M.R.C.V.S. of Market Drayton, my attention was 
called in August 1888, to a flock of lambs, which 
the owner stated were not thriving. I found one 
lamb presenting well marked symptoms. It was 
dull, refused food; the ears, eyelids. and inter- 
maxillary space were swollen with serous fluid 
diarrhea was present, mucous membranes pale, 
= feeble aud temp. 105° F. Death ensued the 
ollowing night. On taking the temperature of 
several quite healthy-looking lambs, picked at ran- 
dum out of this flock I found it 105° F. Within a 
week of my first visit, three more lambs shoaved 
similar symptoms and were slaughtered: several 
others seemed feeble, lost flesh and suffered from 
diarrhoea, which latter symptom. however, did not 
occur in all cases. 

Post mortem examination of the four cases men- 
tioned, revealed almost identical conditions in all 
The carcases were moderately fat but very deficient 
in flesh. The epithelium of the stomachs peeled 
off very readily ; them. m. of the intestines was 
stained and yellow and showed slight traces of 
irritation. The liver was of a yellowish white 


colour, exceedingly soft, oily looking, and easily 
broken down with the finger; the bile ducts were 
clean and empty,—not the slightest trace of flukes 
could be found although careful search was made 
for them. There was no departure from normal 
appearances in other organs. Microscopical ex- 
amination of the livers showed well-marked fatty- 
degeneration—the liver cells being distended, and 
many of them substituted by fat in globules and 
drops. 

The whole flock of 180 lambs, I was informed by 
the owner, had not thriven nearly so well as the 
flock of the previous year, and at the same age with 
better keep, weighed much less. They had 
been pastured on good sound land of clayey 
texture, well drained and never known to 
“rot” sheep, althongh ar old shepherd said it often 
used to give lambs the “ black scour” in wet sea- 
sons. ‘The summer of 1888 was a very wet one 
and was succeeded by this disease. The lambs 
had received, first half a pound, and then «a pound 
of mixed cakes each, per day, consisting of equal 
parts linseed, and a patent feeding cake, with a 
small proportion of cotton cake. The cakes were 
supplied by well-known firms and were in general 
use in the district; the disease was confined as 
far as | know to one farm. 

I came to the conclusion thai excessive ouan- 
tities of fat forming material were the cause of 
the disease; and many practical sheep-breeders 
assured me that a pound of cake per day is far 
too much for lambs five to six months old. 

My idea of the pathology-——open to amendment 
—is, that more fatty material was carried to the 
liver than could be transformed and assimilated 
the consequence being fatty infiltration and de- 
generation of that organ. Imperfect function of 
liver resulting, would give rise to diarrhoea, (prob- 
ably from impure bile;) also to anaemia, (from 
improper oxygenation of blood, ete.) exhibiting, 
its presence by loss of flesh, paleness of m. m. 
and serous effusions in dependent parts, e.g. im 
these cases, in cellular tissue of throat. 

Treatment. Removal to fresh pastures (Clover 
root) ; cessation of supply of cakes—-substituting 
for them oats and peas. Medicinal agents used 
were Ferri Suiph, Pot. Chlor., Pul. Gent., and 
Sod. Chlor. T'wo lambs died after treatment was 
adopted. 120 ont of 180 were sold within two 
months; remainder did fairly well, although 
heard that a few sold in the neighbourhood wasted, 
and one or two died. : 

If any veterinarian has seen the disease, which 
in a general way I have attempted to describe, 
I shall be glad to learn his opinion of it in the 
pages of The Veterinary Record. 


Rasres.—In England sixteen cases of this disease 
were reported in July. Of the animals affected, 
fifteen were dogs, and one wasa pig. In Irelan 
this disease is much more prevalent than in Eng- 
land. There were: forty-four cases in the four 
weeks, thirty-one in dogs, ten in cattle, two 17 sheep 
and one in a donkey. 
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SHOULD LATIN BE OPTIONAL. 
By Joun Arxriyson, F.R.C.V.S. 


The question of veterinary education is not one 
which should be left to be decided by the opinion 
of asmall Committee, nor should it be settled by 
a catch vote at an annual meeting. The question 
of Latin is now amongst the unsettled ones, and 
we should look carefully all round it before we take 
any step which will bind us for some years. 

The recent meeting of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation has supplied us with arguments and authori- 
tative opinions which we should not neglect to 
apply to our own profession. The pre-technical 
education which is most desirable for a veterinary 
training is exactly the same, so far as school teach- 
ing goes, as for a medical. They both require such 
mental training and such instruction as will best 
fit them to understand and master the principles 
and practice of medicine and surgery. Now of 
what use is Latin in this connection? No one has 
yet stated that it is of any value directly, except 
perhaps one or two respectable practitioners who 
are unable to distinguish between Virgil and Homer. 
These poor men have a notion that a knowledge of 
Latin is indispensable to enable a student to under- 
stand the terms made use of in Anatomy and other 
sciences. ‘They are quite oblivious of the fact that 
a knowledge of Greek would for this purpose be 
much more valuable than Latin. No one denies 
that some proficiency in the Classics 1s, ceteris pari- 
bus, an advantage for a man going in for scientific 
studies. | Every man who knows, most positively 
denies that the smattering usually acquired by boys 
of seventeen is worth the time expended on it, or 
that it is of sufficient value to warrant us in refus- 
ing toadmit aman to our profession because he 
knows no Latin. There is not a book written in 
Latin which is worth five mintues study by a 
veterinarian in search of technical information. 
fo language is of no direct practical value what- 

er. 

There is only one argument in favour of studying 
Latin, viz—-that the study of the dead lan- 
guages is of the highest value in the culture of the 
mind. But as Professor Huxley says in his letter 
to the Times “there is nothing in common between 
such high intellectual discipline and the process by 
which young boys are ground up to the pitch of 
being able to construe some easy Latin.” It is 
quite possible to find men ignorant of Latin with as 
high standard, of mental culture as we require. It 
is easy to find men with a good knowledge of 
German or French whose natural intelligence and 
Scholastic acquirements place them in a higher edu- 
cational standard than many who know sufficient 
Latin to stumble painfully through a book or two 
of Cesar. If we make Latin compulsory we shall 
prevent sume men from entering the profession who 
are In every way qualified to make good students 
and good practitioners. If we put Latin on the 
7c level as French and German we offer a choice 
©F languages which ensures a fair educational 


standard but does not limit veterinary graduates 
to those only who have received a classical educa- 
tion. A classical education! Save the mark, if the 
first book of Cesar is to be the test—such a test 
only gives evidence of a smattering of knowledge 
which may safely be described as useless. In favor 
of this view of the question we have the President of 
the British Medical Association, the College of Pre- 
ceptors, Mr. Gladstone and Professor Huxley. Very 
strong authorities in favour of making Latin op- 
tional when knowledge of French or German can he 
shown. Against this view we have the opinions 
of such authorities as Professor Penberthy and 
Mr. Greaves. 

The real reason why some of our members wish 
Latin to be made a compulsory subject at the 
Matriculation examination is their belief that this 
would tend toensure graduates having had a 
“genteel” education. It may perhaps be allowed 
that the schools where Latin is always taught as the 
leading subject are those at which the class of boys 
is the most “genteel.” It does not however fol- 
low that the conventional manners obtained by the 
boys at such schools have any connection with Latin 
or that the intelligence of the classical young gen- 
tlemen is any higher then that possessed by the 
youth turned out from a “Commercial Academy. ” 
It is none of our business to see that a man is a 
gentleman before admitting him to the veterinary 
profession and it is simply grotesque to imagine 
that because he gets 30 per cent of marks for trans- 
lating a passage from the first book of Cesar, he 
must have either education, brains or manners. 

A sound English education is what we should 
insist on, and we may then be content with either 
Latin, French or German as additions. If more 
be desired Elementary Science is the direction in 
which we might Jook. 


THE VETERINARY DEFENCE SOCIETY, 
By Tuos. Greaves, F.R.C.V.S. 


At the meeting of the Yorkshire Veterinary Medi- 
cal Society, held at Leeds on the 25th ult. my name 
is frequently referred to in the discussion upon the 
above subject, and to prevent misapprehension I 
think some of the points will be better for alittle fur- 
ther elucidation. From the remarks of some of 
the speakers it would appear that they are in total 
ignorance of what has been going on in the Veteri- 
nary Journals fur the last 25 years in reference to 
the National Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual 
Defence Societies ; one of the speakers Mr. Parlane 
Walker, calls me the secretary, which I am not; 
asks what we do with the money? surely he can- 
not be so ignorant as he seems, or is it because he 
never reads the Veterinary periodicals, or he would 
see the annual statement published where every 
penny is. I could give a full statement of every six- 
pence spent and received from the beginning, but I 
know nothing could satisfy men of this class. He 
further said “we ought to hold our meetings in 
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London, Manchester, Liverpool and other places, at 
different times, and the proceedings thus conducted 
from one centre to another instead of in a hole-and- 
corner manner.” This insulting statement shows 
the injustice fulminated against us, arising out of 
either spite or sheer ignorance, or he would have 
known all this has been done already, we have held 
our annual meetings in Jondon, in Edinburgh, in 
Birmingham, in Liverpool. in Leeds, in Manchester, 
and in other towns, we advertised the meetings and 
made them as public as we possibly could—the very 
antipodes of conducting our business in a hole-and- 
corner manner, as he says. As to his case that he 
cries so much about, our Society was never applied 
to, nor asked to entertain it, or it would have re- 
ceived every attention. 


Tux Orricers or tHe Socrery. 


- The officers of the Society were always found at 
their posts, wherever the meetings were held, at 
their own cost and the sacrifice of time and trouble; 
ever willing and anxious to comply with suggestions 
trom outsiders, to give information and assistance 
to all enquirers, but it was found that the members 
of the profession generally were too apathetic, and 
the attendanceso meagre. sometimes not half a dozen, 
once only two besides the officers, that the officers 
felt discouraged in going such long distances and 
meeting with so little support, and the conclusion 
was forced upon them that the profession decided 
to leave the conducting of the affairs of the Society 
entirely in their hands. During the year I was 
President so anxious was I that the Society should 
become a success that I travelled over 2,000 miles, 
attending meetings in Aberdeen, Edinburgh. (ilas- 
gow, Newecastle-on-Tyne. London, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Belfast, Dublin and 
many other towns, wherever a Veterinary meeting 
was held, advocating the claims of the Benevolent 
and Defence Society and inviting members to join, 
] also sent out a circular to every member of the 
Profession showing the desirability and necessity of 
such a society, this effort resulted in over 100 new 
members during my year of office, and a correspond- 
ing addition to the funds; since then I have been 
constantly advocating its claims at scores of meet- 


ings, and frequently writing in the journals with the | 


same object, and all this without debiting the funds 
of the Society to the extent of one shilling. Our funds 
now exceed £2,425 Benevolent, and £549 Defence 
total nearly £3000, beside several hundreds of 
pounds spent in Benevolent, and several hundreds 
in Defence purposes. I include ow worthy President 
Mr. Pete: Taylor and our worthy Secretary Mr 
George Morgan in the establishing of this success ; 
1 hope and trust these efforts of ours and their result 
Will be put into the shade by our Yorkshire friends 
Messrs. Briggs, Pickering, Bowman, Snarry. Mason 
and Walker, in the establishing this new Yorkshire 
Defence Society of which I wish them every success 


— 
Five Pounps Deposrr py THE Derenpanr, 


The £5 deposit is asked for as 

| as & proof, or as an 
earnest of good faith of the defendant, it is in the 
nature of a contract with the Society to take up his 
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case, examine it and if found expedient to defend it. 
Now let us for a moment consider the nature of this 
contract and what it implies. In the first place 
the members of Council are called together to re- 
ceive from the defendant statement of his case, the 
‘ouncil carefully and deliberately consider it, dis- 
cuss it and then decide on the proper and just course 
to adopt, it must be remembered the council consists 
of 16 members of the profession, many of them have 
to travel considerable distances to attend th> meet- 
ing, sometimes these meetings occupy 2 or 3 hours. 
The members of the committee are elected at the 
annual meeting, same as the officers are. They are 
selected as bring men of Jarge practical experience, 
of good standing and mature judgement, men of 
business who are authorities in all horse knowledge. 
They have no self-interest to serve, no cost is incur- 
red to the society by their attendance. We find 
the defendant appreciates all this in every case, de- 
posits the £5 most willingly and never looks upon 
it as utterly unjustifiable, as stated at the Yorkshire 
meeting, and, as he sits at the Council meeting and 
listens to the discussion on his case, every phase of 
it brought to the front by this body of experienced 
men, (and let me here remark these Council meet- 
ings are always well attended), he sees for himself 
they have espoused his cause and are taking a deep 
interest in his case. This of itself must be worth 
something to him; it must be gratifying to him to 
feel that the society has taken all the anxiety and 
responsibility upon themselves. for him to feel that 
his reputation is safe in their hands, that his pro- 
perty is not in jeopardy, that if his case is one that 
can be defended all the best talent and influences 
will be employed to secure a verdict in his favour. 
And even if it cannot be defended he is not left at 
sea, we seek an opportunity to bring about an hon- 
ourable and amicable settlement, surely this course 
must be far more valuable and of greater importance 
to him than the highest opinion he conld obtain 
from any solicitor or counsel whose horse knowledge 
may be very very limited indeed. and cost three 
times the amount of £5 On several occasions we 
have spent more than this sum, on other occasions 
we have expended 45/- or 10/6 for hire of room, 
on numbers of occasions we have returned the £5 en- 
tire. It is suggested that in f iture no part of this 
£5 shall be retained only what is actually expended. 


Proressor Prircnarp anp A Higuer Court. 


The Professor when speaking on Murdock’s case 
remarked, “They (the Society) brought down upon 
the profession, by muddling the case, one of the worst 
things that ever happened to the profession in their 
time,—who he asked ever heard of a veterinary 
surgeon being hauled up for damages because he 
gave an honest opinion in an examination before 
that happened,—if that case had been properly 
managed it should have been taken before a higher 
court, where he thought it would have been decid 
that if they gave an honest opinion they would not 
be liable.” Now it is all very fine for the learned 
Professor to talk in this way; it is wholly unworthy 
of him, either he knew at the time he propound 
the query that it implied a specious falsehood, or 
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else he is a worse read man than I gave him credit 
for being; one or two instances occur to my mind 
at this moment, and if I had time or inclination I 
feel no doubt I could find a far greater number of 
instances happening before Murdock’s case in 1878 
than has ever happened since. On July 13th, 1871, 
Mr. Frederick John Day, V.S., of York, was “ hauled 
up for damages because he gave an honest opinion 
in an examination.”” In 1863 Mr. Holmes, V.S., of 
Selby, was “ hauled up for damages because he gave 
an honest opinion in an examination.” These two 
cases are sufficient for my purpose and are an answer 
to his rash enquiry. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Mitchell, V.S.. of Melbourn, was “hauled up 


ceeding at once, but also that it should not have 
entailed one shilling cost on us. Now I would ask 
again is there a man outside Bedlam who would have 
hesitated one moment in deciding which course to 
adopt—peace or war. Just think, there were Prof. 
Williams and twelve other veterinary surgeons, 
besides many other wituesses sacrificing two whole 
days at court and wasting £100 of the Society’s 
money. Not one of our witnesses made any charge. 
The other course was to see the plaintiff and settle 
the case out of court with fairness, justice and honour. 
It must be borne in mind it is a serious thing to go 
to law, the verdict in our case was £15 but the ex- 
penses run it up to £100. Unfortunately at that 


for damages” in 1872 for malpractices; also Mr. | time we had no rule which gave us authority to hold 
Paradise, V.S., of Dursley, was “hauled up for) converse with the plaintiff, this authority has been 
damages ” in 1875 for negligence in the treatment given since. We are just about revising our rules 
of a mare. and it is suggested that entrance fee which is £5 
The learned Professor sticks to it that we ought to | shall be reduced to 20/- and the annual subscription 
have taken Murdock’s case toa higher court—I stick | shall be 20/- per annum for five years and then 10/6 
to it we ought never to have taken it to any court at | after, and that the £5 deposit shall be returned 
all. He contends we should have based our case on | entire, or the balance, not used in actual costs, at the 
Murdock having given an honest opinion, that if we | close of the case. 
could have established this in a higher court (wholly 
irrespective of it being our error or not) that court 
would decide he was not liable. But let me ask was 
the opinion Murduck gave an honest opinion ? What 
is an honest opinion? Is it not an opinion formed | 
carefully, competently, thoroughly and _ sincerely. 
Now was Murdock’s opinion so formed? I say, 
No! It was on the face of it an opinion formed in | 
inexcusable carelessness or unquestionable ignorance. | 
In either case it was unpardonable, for every one of | 
the veterinary surgeons. both those whuv gave. 
evidence for Murdock and also those who gave! The Quarterly Meeting of this Association was held at 
against him, carefully examined the horse’s mouth, the Blackfriars Hotel, Manchester, March 12th, 1890. 
them did this after the trial, Oct. 31st, 1878. = at 
and they one and all pronounced it to be indisputably resent: Mr. W.A. Paylor, President; Messrs. Laylor, 
a clear he certain ret year old mouth, an Ym z _T. Greaves, T. Hopkin, A. Lawson, E. Faulkner, J. B. 
must have been inevitably 34 years in the preceding | Ghee, and 
Jenne h Murd k Mow. e ecretary, Manc neater wards, ester ; 
y when Murdock examine »+ W. Woods, junr., Wigan; J.T.Thompson, Sheffield ; 
would ask, would any man out of Colney Hatch have |W. Noar, Bury; W. Hall, Royton; A. Leather, Liver- 
advised that such a case as this be appealed against pool ; T. Eastwood, Northwich ; A. Munro, Altrincham ; 
when every tittle of evidence was dead against him | W. Peel, Durham ; G. G. Mayor, Kirkham ; T. Briggs, 
as clear as the noonday sun; no! take my word for Bury; and Prof. Pritchard, London, 
it the only muddle we made, if muddle there was, The Secretary read the circular convening the meeting. 
was to allow the case to go into court at all, and it The minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 


. firmed, 
pani would have been a double muddle and Proposed by E. Faulkner, seconded by J. B. Wolsten- 
orse If we had attempted to take it toa higher holme, that Mr. J. L. C. Jones, Manchester, be elected 
court, a member of the Association. (Carried unanimously). 
There was certainly a point missed when the | Proposed by the Secretary, and seconded by the 
deputation—Messrs. Peter Taylor, John Lawson, | President, that Mr. T. Eastwood, Northwich, be elected 


John Cuthbert. Wm. B ‘ . a member of the Association. (Carried unanimously). 
wit, Joke Proposed by G. G. Mayor, seconded by the President, 


and Murdock, appointed by our Committee, attended 

quite satisfied the horse was only four years old then. —_ Proposed by G. G. Mayor, seconded by the President, 
‘he point missed was this. they did not at the time that Mr. Rogerson, Kirkham, be elected a member. 

see Mr. E. W. Swan, the owner and plaintiff. This (Carried unanimously). 

gentleman told Mr. Taylor and me in the Queen’s | Proposed by the President, seconded by J. B. Wolsten- 

after the trial, that he waited in his office all | be elected a 

de bens oon fully expecting and hop ing that “4 Proposed by the Secretary, acoaiiadl by E. Faulkner, 

“veputation would have called upon him, and he said 4,54 Mr F Armstrong, Accrington, be elected a member 

if the deputation had done so, and had only openly | (Carried unanimously), : 

He manly admitted that Mr. Murdock was in error, The President nominated for membership Mr. T. H. 
© was prepared not only to have stopped the pro- | Dale, Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 
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Proressor Pritcuarv introduced in a very able ad- 
dress the subject of Fistula. After defining a fistula 
he said the general location of fistula is in lowly or- 
ganized tissues and it is a matter of importance to dis- 
tinguish old from recent fistula. : 

In speaking of the causes ; under the heading con- 
genital he named those occurring near the base of the 
ear and in the region of the anus and perineum. As 
instances of abscess causing fistula he mentioned poll- 
evil and quittor. | Of other causes he alluded to ulcera- 
tion of an alveolar sinus, pricks in shoeing, suppurating 
corns, impactment of foreign bodies, scirrhous cord, sur- 
gical wounds and injuries causing extensive sloughing 

Treatment: In some cases it is sufficient’ to enlarge 
the external opening and keep the parts clean—and in 
all cases the Professor urged that internal treatment 
should be observed. Compression is often useful in 
inducing the adhesion of the walls of the sinus. In 

some cases the injection of stimulating agents is 
beneficial and as suitable remedial dressings he 
named tr.myrrhce, weak solutions of the salts of 
inercury, zine. copper, Kc. When speaking of 
the actual cautery he alluded to the galvanic wire but 
he was not particularly partial to it. In the treatment 
of quittor and indeed all other fistula it is 
essential to note the character of the discharge to judge 
of the best remedial means to adopt. 

In quittor he advised the injection of a solution of 
zine chlor. (Burnett’s fluid) but this should not be used 
wore than once in an ordinary case. 

Plastic agents are useful in open parotid duct. Seton 
useful in fistulous withers. Drainage not usually so 
successful as in human surgery. Laying open of sinus 
should be resorted to where admissable. The use of 
tents he did not care for. 

Termination: In the majority of cases resolution. In 
some deformity, and of these he cited poll-evil, false 
quarter, deformed foot, permanent sandcrack ; and here 
he deprecated the perpendicular division of the coronary 
secreting substance when operating on quittor as being 
likely to result in permanent sandcrack or false quarter : 
oblique section he contended would obviate this. 

In some cases where open joints and other mal con- 
ditions supervene, patients have to be destroyed. 


An interesting discussion ensued. 

On the conclusion of Prof. Pritchard’s reply a very 
hearty vote of thanks was awarded him on the motion of 
T. Greaves, seconded by A. Lawson. 

Perer Pike, Hon. Sec. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE AND 
PLEURO- PNEUMONIA. 


CONFERENCE OF Loca. AUTHORITIES. 


A number of the representatives of various al AU 
thorities in districts in which ~ 
met at the Privy Council Office, on the invitation of the 
President of the Board of Agriculture, to confer with 
him as to of carrying out the new Pleuro- 

neumonia Act. i i 
bas e Right Hon. Henry Chaplin, M.P., 

Among representatives of Local Authoriti 
Marquis of Huntly, Sir Jacob Wilson, pong Dimedale 
M.P.; Mr. Leng, M.P.; Mr. Albert’ Pell, Mr. CB’ 
Reade, Professor McCall, Glasgow Bailie a d 
Mr. Kinnear, Dundee, and Bailie Atkinson Glas - : 
Mr. A. W. Miles, County Clerk of Forfarshire ; Mr oF 


Lumsden, Aberdeen County Council; Mr. J. Thomson, 
inspector; Mr. D. Means and Mr. W. A. Cook, junior, 
Aberdeen ; Professor Walley, Royal Veterinary College, 
Edinburgh, &c. 

The Preswwent of the Boarp of AGRICULTURE said— 
My object in asking you to meet me was to consider the 
best means of giving effect to the Act which has recently 
been passed dealing with the existence of pleuro-pnev- 
monia, with the view, if possible, of ultimately extermi- 
nating the disease. It was impossible for me to ask the 
Local Authorities of all the (different counties in the 
kingdom to come here to-day. I have,'therefore, limited 
my observations to the Local Authorities of those dis- 
tricts where the disease exists, and I am rejoiced to 
think that when I look around and recognise so many 
gentlemen who, from my knowledge, have large practical 
experience in dealing with the subject, the opinions 
which you express here to-day may be fairly representa- 
tive of the views of Local Authorities at large. 

The general plan of ‘procedure which we propose is 
embodied in the draft memorandum of which you have 
been supplied with copies, but I had perhaps better 
briefly explain its contents. In the case at the present 
time, whenever there is an outbreak of disease, it will be 
the duty of the owners of the animals to give notice to 
the police constable, and the police constable will then 
inform the local inspector, who will immediately visit 
the place, and if in his opinion pleuro-pneumonia exists, 
or has existed within a certain time, he will make a 
declaration to that effect; he will give notice to the 
owner to that effect, and declare the place provisionally 
an infected place. He ther informs the Local Authority 
and the Board of Agriculture with the least possible de- 
lay. The Board of Agriculture immediately on receiv- 
ing the information, will direct the slaughter of one of 
the animals which are supposed to be diseased as a test, 
with instructions that the lungs of the animal shall be 
carefully packed and sent up to the Board of Agricul- 
ture, and they will be tested and examined at the Royal 
Veterinary College. (Applause.) If the examination 
confirms the fact of the existence of the disease, then 
the Board of Agriculture will at once give instructions to 
a competent veterinary surgeon to be employed for the 
purpose of arranging for the compulsory slaughter of all 
the diseased animals. The Board will declare a certain 
area around the infected place to be an infected place, 
and it will send with all dispatch one of its travelling 
inspectors to the place and from that moment the case 
will be under his charge. I now come to the duties of 
the travelling inspector. After he has arrived at his 
destination, and after the case of outbreak of pleuro- 
pneumonia has been placed in his charge, his first duty 
will be to consider what boundaries should be fixed for 
making this an infected place.” The second will be to 
ascertain what cattle have been in contact, or have been 
In any way exposed to infection, and he will report to 
the Board fully upon both these two points. Thereupon, 
the Board will send down instructions immediately to the 
travelling inspector as to what cattle are at once to be 
killed, and whether the slaughter of any one of them 
may be postponed. I have provided for the possible 
postponement of slaughter, because it occurred to me 
there may be—and there necessarily must be—many cases 
in which the immediate slaughter of all the animals 
may cause the greatest inconvenience ; and in thecase of 
dairies in towns, might for the moment dislocate their 
trade. But I am aware that the postponement of 
slaughter under these circumstances might possibly, 
if not very carefully watched, be attended with some 
risks, Com) Therefore, this will be only sane 
tioned under the direct sanction of the Board of Agricul- 
cure itself, and the strictest safeguards will be taken 
against the spread of the disease, and_ the rest of the 
animals in such cases will be imprisoned for the rest ° 
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their lives, until the moment for their slaughter arrives. 
Then we make arrangements for the slaughter and val- 
uation of the animals, and the disposal of their carcases. 
The mode of valuation will be the same as that which 
prevails at the present tlme, and the greatest care will 
be taken in every case that no meat which can be sup- 
posed in the slightest degree to be unfavourable for 
human food will be sent to market. (Applause.) 
Cleansing and disinfection of the premises will be done 
by and carried out at the expense of the Board. Lastly, 
we shall have to make from time to time regulations for 
the movement of cattle. 

Another matter which I am anxious to see brought 
about is a system | of | registration of cattle sold at sales 
in the United Kingdom. That isa matter which is 
being taken up in various parts of England, especially in 
the north, and in Scotland. 

Mr. Lene, M.P., said the Local Authorities were ex- 
tremely anxious to carry out any such regulations for 
the suppression of the disease, and assured the President 
of the Board of Agriculture of their hearty co-operation. 

Professor WALLEY said he attended as the representa- 
tive of the city of Edinburgh, the county of Midlothian, 
and partly of the conference held in Dundee. The 
Dundee conference was unanimously in favour of the 
registration of cattle. He thought every inspector 
should have the power of killing an animal if he sus- 
pected the presence of disease, without having to com- 
municate in the first place with the Board. He im- 
agined that the travelling inspectors would have veteri- 
nary inspection associated with them. Town dairies 
did not extend the disease to the extent some people 
thought. No animal went out from and Edinburgh 
dairy for store, all went to the sale markets; they were 
sold at the auction marts, and went straght away to the 
slanghter-houses. Every man who kept cattle ought to be 
made to notify the existence of any disease whatever 
upon his premises. 

At the close of the Conference, 

Mr. Cuap.tn said that he had taken very careful notes 
of everything that had been stated, and there were points 
upon which it would be necessary for him to reserve his 
opinion, With regard to the suggestion that travelling 
inspectors should be qualified veterinary surgeons, he 
was afraid that it would be impossible to carry that out, 
but, as pointed out by some of the speakers, the travel- 
ling inspectors would, he hoped, be men of great capa- 
city, and some of them men of great experience. They 
would, of course, employ veterinary surgeons whenever 
they found the slightest necessity for it, and as far as 
the Board of Agriculture was concerned, it would be 
their wish that those qualified veterinary surgeons who 
had hitherto been employed by the Local Authorities 
should be selected to perform similar duties in the future 
wherever possible. Noanimal would be ordered for 
slaughter except by a veterinary surgeon. It was the 
intention of the Board that the veterinary surgeon, hav- 
mg slaughtered one animal and sent up the lungs for 
examination, should proceed at once with the slaughter 
of all the diseased animals without any loss of time 
whatever. The Board would as soon as possible (and 
he hoped that in no case there would be more than a 
few days’ delay) appoint a travelling inspector to go at 
“nee to the spot, and then, when once the travelling in- 
Spector was there, it was thought that the Act would be 
tr properly carried out. If all future operations in 
that centre were placed directly under his charge, there 
would be no loss of time whatever. He was very sen- 
sible of the justice of Mr. Read’s observation that the 


freely before him, and he hoped most sincerely and be- 
lieved that the conference would conduce to thoroughly 
harmonious working in this matter between the Board 
of Agriculture and the Lacal Authorities of the king- 


ing of the Act. 

The Marguis of Huntty proposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Chaplin for his courtesy, and the motion, which 
was seconded by Mr. Jacos WILsoNn, was carried by 
acclamation. The proceedings then terminated. 


SURGICAL TRAINING, SURGICAL PRACTICE, 
SURGICAL RESULTS. 


An Appress In SurcEryY, by Lawson Tarr, F.R.C.S., 
President of Mason College, Birmingham. 


(From a Paper read at the Meeting of the British Medi- 
cal Association, Birmingham. ) 


I desire to raise my voice in protest against the ab- 
surd attention to detail and the enormous waste of time 
involved in the present biological training of the surgeon 
student. Let him be grounded in every fact of anatomy 
which may, under the rarest and most unlikely conditions, 
aid him to appreciate the results of an injury, or a dis- 
placement, or of anew growth ; let him be grounded in 
all such items of information concerning the ultimate 
structure of organs and their mediate and immediate 
functions ,and the changes to which disease subjects them. 

But I plead most earnestly that your successors shall 
be spared that senseless grind at useless details of ana- 
tomy with which our own young memories were bur- 
dened—details which he can remember only by a de- 
moralising system of catch words—details which he pre- 
pares himself to forget the moment the necessity of 
examination is over. 

Still more strenously [ appeal that our student be 
altogether relieved from that senseless system of biologi- 
cal training which has set in as a fashion at Cambridge, 
| at Oxford, and at Edinburgh. For students who are 
| disposed to appear for a science tripos, or who have such 
a line of life open for them or the tendency towards it, 
who are possible professors of anatomy, or biology, this 
kind of work is of course admirable ; but of our medical 
a nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every 

thousand will have to find their positions at the bed- 
| sides of their fellow countrymen in times of accident and 
' sickness, and there such knowledge is useless. 
| Lyremember that we had to learn that the direction of 
the anterior cornu of the fourth ventricle of the brain 
ran a course which was backwards, outwards, downwards, 
forwards, and inwards, and we were enabled in the ‘most 
improper way to remember these important facts by the 
_word “ bodfi.” Has “ bodfi’’ ever served any of you 
at the bedside! Is there any conceivable condition of 
human accident or ailment in which “ bodfi’’ could as- 
sist you to relieve your patient / The students who 
continue to learn such matters will find, as I have done, 
that they will be of no assistance to them to estimate 
| the character of a delirium, and no amount of know- 
ledge of the arrangements of the electrical currents in 
-muscular fibre will help to determine the proper rela- 
| tions of a splint. 
| In the old days—days which I can remember—it was 


powers for postponing the slaughter of cattle should he | charged against the corporations that they turned out a 


used very sparingly. He also agreed 

greed that the postpon- 
an of slaughter should be treated entirely as an excep- 
hel and not by any means as a rule. In conclusion 
'e thanked them for placing their views so fully and so 


| large number of ill-educated empirical practitioners who 


knew nothing but their patients. Now, I say the ten- 
dency is to turn out a still larger number, a very much 
larger number of scientific young tiros who know neither 


dom, and that it would aid most materially in the work- . 
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patients nor their diseases till they have gone through a 


their university. I therefore vote cordially with those 
who demand the restoration of the apprenticeship sys- 
tem in such fashion as modern requirements indicate. 
It is of course no longer to be a seven years’ slavery in 
mixing pills and spreading plasters, for the modern 
manufacturing chemist does all that for us now, but it 
should be a period of at least two years spent in learn- 
ing how to deal with patients, how to divine their pecu- 


liarities, and in learning how to avoid making an ass of - 
‘have less clear ground upon which to go, and I fear I 


'must depend more upon what I wish were the facts than 
upon what can be actually shown in their present ex- 
_istence. 
cal results than we have ; 
what they are ; and, most of all, I wish that we could go 
about establishing them in a more logical fashion. 


himself in the sick room as the modern, newly-fledged, 
qualified assistant is certain to do for the first few years 
of his second pupilage, in spite of his biological lore. 
But I would carry it further. While the student is 
attending to this most important part of his training, he 
ought at the same time—and now [am speaking for 
those whe have to follow the craft of surgery—to be 
taught how to use his hands. 
’ hours in the week into the shop of the village carpenter ; 
and I should have him trained to use a saw, a chisel, a 
plane, and a skew, so that he should be able to make a 
long splint, if need be, as well as to putiton. And 


into the blacksmith’s shop he should also go, till he— 
Some of | 
you may think this may be unnecessary ; but if you” 
knew before its day, namely, that dead moist organic 


knew properly how to strike with a hammer. 


could look with a workman’s eye (as I can do, for I ser- 
ved my time at the lathe, the bench, and the forge) at 


a Fellow of the College of Surgeons—I won’t give his | 
a new fact, not a new theory. The theorists forget that 
pital in the kingdom—who used a saw for the first time 

in his life in the amputation of a human leg, and see, as | 


name, but you will find him in almost every large hos- 


I can see, what a horrible mess he makes of his work, 
you will agree with me that a training in practical me- 
chanics is just as necessary (I say it is far more neces- 


sary) fora man who has to operate upon his feilow | ness.” 


human beings as is a training in anatomy. 


which I believe to be essential for the craft of surgery, 


I fall naturally into the utterance of some words con-— 


cerning the practice of the art, and I pause at the outset 
in absolute wonderment when 1 contemplate what has 
happened in my own life-time. | The year 1847 was the 
real birthdate of our work. | What had gone before that 
time was mere groping in the dark, and what has hap- 
_ since could never have been ventured upon but 
or that greatest of all human blessings—anvsthesia. 

We are apt to ignore the fact that all our brilliant ad- 
vancements of to-day could never have been arrived at 
but for chloroform—we could not have developed the 
splendid work of the modern ophthalmic surgeon, and 
the modern development of abdominal surgery would 
never have been dreamed of but for the genius and in- 
domitable fighting qualities of James Young Simpson, 


who thrashed out the victory of anzsthesia and gave us | 


the anesthetic which for more than half a century has 
= its — against all comers. 
ris, the greatest of all medical trium 

broke down the barriers which had hindered na Pd 
ment of our art, and a vast change in surgical prfictice 
became apparent. Not only were the horrors of the 
surgical theatre banished, but the type of men who could 
and did practise surgery was altered—in some instances 
though, not for the better. In the days before chloro- 
form the man who “niggled” over an operation 
was avoided alike by patient and doctor. A man like 
Liston, whose manual dexterity is said almost to h 

approached the miraculous, had it all his own wa i 
x. fact the history of this e 

e most interesting there is, and I 
far the most important. Indeed it is po og hag 


that we are more or less all part of it 


in the years between 1850 


poch of surgery is one of 


and 1865 has been in the 


| development of our art. 

d il xtending for years after they have left like Paget and Savory who never cou ave been sur- 
geons as Liston, Fergusson and Miller were, but who 
lived, and mostly are living still, to fill a higher and more 
useful post. 
among the first of whom in date we have to put Stanley, 


and now they are a goodly army. 


I should set him so many | 
a great theory, then we have been rushing into violent 
illogical enthusiam about it, only at the end of all to 
‘throw doubt and dispute on the whole field. 


at every moment of life, and pass by harmlessly. 
‘the theorists take a lingering farewell of their lost dar- 


stillless by that for the Fellowship. 


Another great advance required is the devising of 


In that time appeared men 


They became the surgical pathologists, 


They have lifted us 
from mere handicraftship to something approaching a 


_science—approaching the position of a science more and 


more every day. 
In dealing with the third division of my subject I 


But I sincerely wish that we had better surgi- 
I wish we knew more exactly 


For the last twenty years we have first been opposing 


I confess 
I always doubt surgical theories, just as I doubt all 
theories of art. Our surgical theories never lead to 
anything ; not even the greatest, the antiseptic theory, has 
led to any tangible result beyong what every housewife 


matter will decompose if some agent or other gets to it. 
We know now the exact nature of this agent, but this is 


living tissues will not decompose under the access of the 
same influences—influences, indeed, which surround us 
Now 


ling by saying, “ Well, at any rate, it taught us cleanli- 
As a matter of fact, the very reverse of this is 


; ; true, for it was the arguments of those who opposed the 
Having now delivered iny soul concerning the training | 


antiseptic theory which demonstrated the successful 
cleanliness. 
What is wanted for the improvement of our surgical 


results is not any more theories, but better work and 
| better systems of working, preceded by better systems of 
training. 
-acquired by passing examinations. 
-aminations admit to our Academy schools in Art, but 
they are merely for the purpose of selecting candidates 


We forget that an art like surgery cannot be 
It is true that ex- 


upon whom it is likely that benefit will arise from the 
teaching which there can be obtained. Surgical art is 


not conferred upon the successful candidates by the 


College of Surgeons’ parchment for the Membership, 
Like all arts 
surgery requires some indescribable gift, easily recog- 


_nized and appreciated when seen, but wholly incom- 


municable by diploma or otherwise. With that gift the 
art may be acquired by persistent labour, but without 
the gift the labour is hopeless, and that this fact 1s 
being recognized in all our large centres of population, 
even in the close hospital corporations of the metropolis, 
is one of the most hopeful signs for surgical results. 
Another hopeful sign is the demand for complete an 
accurate statements of results. 

My desire is to urge in every possible direction @ 


careful classification and publication of surgical results 


as one of the best methods of improving them, for it is 


clearly necessary, first of all that we should know what 
our results really are before we can see the necessity for 
their improvement ; and, secondly, it is only by the 


comparison of the results from different hospitals a0 
different surgeons that it is likely that we shall s 
rivalry and inquiry as to the causes of the better —_ 
og! 


plans in recording and classifying the results and also 


it the transition effected | the adoption of reasonable methods of conducting the 


investigation. It may be, for instance, that one par- 
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ticular method of flap making will suit primary amputa- That the colour red, acquired in the course of cultiva- 
tions better than another, and a point so important | tion, becomes the hereditary property of the descendent 
could be settled in twelve months by a simple agreement | generations of flowers scarcely needs saying. Look 
amongst a group of hospitals and their surgeons. Let one | through any horticultural seedsman’s catalogue and see 
set of men work steadily at one method for one class of | the colours he advertises, in.words conveying assurance 
cases, and another set at another method, and the statis- | of the fullest belief that those colours will be reproduced, 
tical laws will be found faithful to the truth as they ever | yet many of those brilliant colours were acquired, under 
are when the figures are large enough. Instead of | the control of environment, by species of plants to which 
adopting a method like this, our present method is that | formerly they did uot belong. 
when such a point is raised for discussion, surgeon after| Now, if it be objected to our suggestion that the 
surgeon rises and gives vent to vague impressions which | colour red in the illustration given above is not a totally 
he is pleased to elevate by the name of opinions. The | new property but the result of a change in the constitu- 
fact is that every one has been trying all the plans in a | tional habit of a plant as regards the absorption of cer- 
disconnected illogical way from which truth never can | tain components of light, we still do not get quit of the 
be evolved. The so-called discussions on special sub- | fact that it isa property, and a property acquired under 
jects which are now fashionable at our annual gatherings | the control of a factor alien to the parental influences, 
illustrate well how utterly futile our present method of | and that it is hereditary. 
research is. Take the case of the kidney. We have Wm. Housman (in Live Stock Jowrnetl ). 
half a dozen men discussing such a qustion as that of ae 
a suppurating kidney as a primary operation 
or subjecting it to a preliminary drainage, and when you : Dr WR wp 
have heard all that have say are no on CHARGE UNDER THE V.S. ACT. 
the subject. But if four men would subject all their 
cases to one method, and four others would confine all At East Grinstead Petty Sessions on Monday. 
their work to the second method, within five or six years | 11th inst., before Messrs. (. H. Gatty (Chairman), 
the question would be definitely and finally settled. H. R. Freshfield, K. R. Murchison, T. E. Ravenshaw, 
It may be urged against my proposal that such a plan! J. Mews. and the Rev. C. W. Payne-Crawfurd, 
of research would hamper liberty of action, but [ answer | Join Tulley, chemist, &c., of East Grinstead, was 
that our. present liberty of action is not wise ; indeed, it h with 1 . 
is not liberty at all, but licence. charged with having use: the title of veterinary 
I say that no logical and complete conclusicn can be | *V™860" without being properly certified. : Mr. J. C. 
arrived at by everybody treating everything in every Buckwell prosecuted, and Mr, G,. E, Hillman de- 
kind of way. For my part, I instinctively distrust | fended. Mr. Hillman asked for the information on 
men whb are always going in for new drugs, and for my- | which the summons was issued. The deposition 
= I will have none of them. In our surgical results | was produced and read, and it appeared that the 
er is too much of the same thing. Take the case of | jnformation had been laid by Harold Leeney, ve- 
ieflenbach’s operation for squint, a most useful pro- tartans to the Reval Colle £ Veterinar 
ceeding judiciously applied over a limited area. But I me otertnary 
remember the time when every urchin with a squint was Surgeons, that the defendant did take or use the 
collared in the street and walked into the operating | title of veterinary surgeon in giving evidence at the 
room to have one rectus divided in order that its oppo- | East Grinstead Police Court on the 16th June. Mr. 
nent should have full power to swivel the eye out in| Hillman asked that the informant might be put in 
psa ig direction. Everybody was “doing squints.” | the box. but it was stated that he was not present. 
of — Mr. Hillman then submitted that they could not go 
on on with the case, as the information was not signed. 
rushed into the trial of it, and the result was Pip ala The Chairman said Mr, Leeney should be present, 
trous epidemic. as he was practically the prosecutor. Mr. Buckwell 
If the men who engaged in this work had waited for | 'eplied that the Royal College were the prosecutors. 
a reasonable trial, a fair discussion, and a just verdict, Mr. Hillman said in that case he should call for the 
much discredit for our art would have been spared us. resolution, under seal, passed by the College, autho- 
rising the prosecution. Mr, Buckwell submitted 
that this was not necessary, but Mr. Burton, who 


ARE ACQUIRED PROPERTIES TRANSMISSIBLE? | W285 in Court, observed that the Court of Queen’s 
] ——— Bench had recently set aside an action because of 

The question may be asked, What is an acquired pro- | the non-production of sealed authority to prosecute. 
te moe colour red a property ! Suppose we Mr. Hillman said he assumed that his objection was 
pr ‘fatal, and in that case he asked for costs. He sng- 
pose that the colour of the fl himselt, r, Dbuckwell: you ask Tor costs 
ee ee eee | against the Royal College you are admitting that 


that species is yellow or blue, and that various colours : 
and shades of colour, not known in the wild plant, have | they are the prosecutors. Mr. Hillman: I ask for 


— evolved in the course of cultivation. The case is | costs against Mr. Leeney. Mr. Buckwell: Leeney 
en naeinary. It is abundantly capable of justification | is not the prosecutor. 1 am instructed by the Royal 
The on 4 ooh, page of a botanical dictionary. _ College. Mr. Hillman: It is evident that the in- 
perty of distinctive pro- formation is bad. 1 will leave the case there. 
y evolved from the original blue or | vot ask for costs, but will take another remedy, 


yellow wild flower. It i ropert i ired | 
which is open to us. The Chairman: Mr. Hillman’s 


bler. It is a property which did not belong to the ‘objection is perfectly fatal. Mr. Buckwell  re- 
Fen flowers ; therefore, found in their descen- marked that probably the College would instruct 
“hts, it is an acquired property. | him to ask for a case; and in case that was 60, would 
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the Bench grant one provisionally? The question 
was whether they were bound to produce written 
authority to prosecute. Mr. Hillman said that was 


was not bound, being a corporate body, to produce 
a sealed resolution of the Council, authorising the 


on which to grant a case. 


go 
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not the point. The point was whether the College 


The Chairman: I don’t see any point 
Mr. Richard Porter, of 
Lewes, stated that he was summoned on behalf of 
Mr. Leeney to give evidence. He had not seen Mr. 
Leeney in the Court. ‘The Chairman: What is your 
application. Mr. Burton: He wants to aid the 
solicitor by being an informant. The’ case was 
then dismissed. 


prosecution. 


THE VIRULENCE OF THE SALIVA IN 
RABIES. 


One of the general articles in the last number of 
The Journal of Comparative Pathology is a transla- 
tion of an article by MM. Roux and Nocard. The 
experiments there detailed answer a very important 
question :—At what moment does the virus appear 
in the saliva of rabid animals? Probably most 
veterinarians would say that the saliva was not 
virulent until symptoms of rabies were developed. 
It has generally been accepted that a bite from a 
dog cannot cause rabies unless the dog is, at the 
time of biting, rabid—i.e. showing visible signs of 
rabies. ‘To clear up the point MM. Roux and No- 
card performed a number of careful experiments. 
They inoculated dogs with the virus of rabies, took 
their temperature daily, andas svon as a rise of tem- 
perature appeared, collected their saliva and with it 
inoculated rabbits and guinea-pigs. The rise of 
temperature was accompanied by no other sign of 
ill health, but in every case the saliva was found to 
be infective some days before symptoms of rabies 
were apparent. ‘The rabbits and guinea-pigs died 
of rabies, and when their death was at all uncertain 
other inoculations were made from them to prove 

their condition. The greatest care was taken to 
eliminate any source of error from the experiments 
and some collateral facts of interest were noted. 
The whole article will well repay perusal but we 
can now only quote the details of two experiments. 


Experiment 1.—Dog inoculated on June 2nd. 1889 
On oscillated between 38 
June 13.—Temp. 39-3 Rabbit and guinea-pig in- 

oculated from saliva, 

-—Temp. 39-4 No symptom of rabies ap- 
parent: second rabbitand 

guinea-pig inoculated, 


,», 10,—First appearance of sympt 
18.—Death from rabies. 


Guinea-pig No. 1 died of rabie June : 

uinea-pig No. 2 died of rabies on J 

Rabbit No. 2 died of rabies on July ith, ue 


Here the saliva was virulent forty-eight hours before 


Experiment 2.—Puppy inoculated on July Ist. 
On July 12th, temperature oscillated between 38:7 
and 39-2 C. 

July 13.—Temp. 39-6 Guinea-pig inoculated with 
saliva: dog lively and 
eating well. 

14.—Temp. 39°6 Second guinea-pig inocu- 
lated : dog shows no sign 
of ill-health. 

Third guinea-pig inocula- 
ted: no sign of change 
in manners of dog. 

16. —Virst symptems of something amiss. 

17.—Condition aggravated. 

18.—Paralysed lower jaw. 

,. 20,—Death from rabies. 

(iuinea-pig No. 3 died of rabies on August 9th. 

Guinea-pig No.2 ,, August 22nd. 

Guinea-pig No. 1 September 4th. 
The saliva was virulent three days before the av- 

pearance of any symptoms. 
Many more experiments are detailed, and the 
conclusion arrived at is that a dog infected with 
rabies has the virus in his saliva three days before 
the uppeurance of any symptoms of disease. In the 
words of the authors--‘‘ A dog. then, may present 
all the external signs of health, eat, be lively and 
playful as usual and carry in its mouth the virus of 
rabies. If this dog were to bite or lick any 
person. it might communicate the disease to him, 
although not seeming to have it itself.” 


15.—Temp. 39 


Appointment of Inspectors (Pleuro-pneumonia Act.) 


The Board of Agriculture have appointed Messrs. 
Francis Henry Davenport, William Dawson, Francis 
Algernon Fulford, William Gordon, Brian Hubert 
Hill, Captain George Stanford M’Ilwainue, R.N., 
Rowland Francis Meyrick, Captain Gerald Robert 
Spencer, R.A., to be temporary travelling inspectors 
for the purposes of the above-mentioned Acts.— 
London Gazette. 


Commenting on the above The North British 
Agriculturist. says “ Not one of these gentlemen is 
known to the country as any authority on the cattle 
trade or pleuro either, and two of them appear to be 
officers of the Royal Navy andthe Royal Artillery. 
| And yet these are the men for whom the veterinary 
inspectors have been set aside, and who are to have 
the management of the Slaughter Act! Such a pro- 
posal one would have thought would have been 
possible only on the stage of comic opera. Surely 
the veterinary inspectors were better able than these 
naval and artillery officers to decide what cattle 
have been in contact with disease, and what bound- 
aries should be fixed for declaring any place an! 
fected area. 


Scottish Metropolitan Veterinary Medical Society. 


A special meeting.of the Society, will be held iv 
the London Hotel, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 


the appearance of any symptoms, 


at 2 p.m., on Friday, 22ndjAugust, for the purpose of 
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considering “The New Pleuro-Pneumonia Act,” 
and the position of Veterinary Inspectors and the 
profession generally as affected by its provisions. 
The President, H. Thompson, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. in 


the Chair. 
R. Rutruerrorp, Hon. Sec. 


Embezzlement by a Veterinary Surgeon. 


George Smith Heatley, a respectable-looking man, 
was charged before Sheriff Hamilton, in Edinburgh 
Sheriff Summary Court yesterday, with having, between 
the Ist October 1889 and 31st May 1890, received various 
sums of money as subscriptions, amounting to £6 13s., 
for the purpose of paying the same over to Mrs. Simpson, 
Leith, and appropriated the money to his own uses. He 
pleaded guilty, and wept silently. An Agent stated 
that the case was a painful one. The accused was a 
member of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
and for two years prior to Whitsunday last pursued his 
profession at Portobello. | A Mr. Simpson met with an 
accident, which resulted in his death. The accused 
combined with a number of other persons to raise a fund 
for the widow, and arranged to receive the subscriptions. 
Unfortunately he himself met with an accident by which 
he had several ribs fractured, and afterwards he burst a 
blood-vessel. He was thus laid aside from his duties, 
and his affairs were put into the hands of an agent to 
administer. These subseriptions flowed in, and he 
took them, and afterwards removed to Morpeth, where 
he commenced practice. He was written to to send 
the money ; but he did not answer the letters, and he 
was ultimately apprehended and brought to Edinburgh. 
He was a competent man in his profession, and had let- 
ters from a number of well-known gentlemen certifying 
to his etticiency. He would undertake to repay the 
money when he returned to Morpeth if the Sheriff would 
deal with the case under the First Offenders’ Act. The 
ProcuraTor-FiscaL pointed out that it was only now 
after he had been brought back, that the accused offered 
to repay the money, The Suerirr said that when 
accused was in Morpeth he was out of the jurisdiction of 
the Court, and they had no means of telling what he 
was doing. He would, however, in the circumstances, 
(leal with the case under the First Offenders’ Act, and 
the accused would come up for judgment any time 
within the next six months if called upon, under a 
penalty of £2. The accused would understand that 
if he did not hand over the money he would be brought 
back and sentenced. 


[We do not find the name of Heatley in the Register 
for 1890. Ep. 


Army Remounts. 


_A Parliamentary paper just published gives par- 
ticulars as to the number of horses purchased for the 
army during the last two years. The number 
purchased from dealers in 1888-89 was 1381, and in 


the next year 1653, or a total of 3034. Of these 
] 231 were purchased in the course of the two years | 
in London, 1011 in Dublin, 245 in Navan, 232 in| 
W aterford, 218 in Castlenock, and smaller numbers | 
'n other places, including six mules (for mountain 
battery) from Italy. From breeders forty-six were | 
purchased in the former and eighty-one in the latter. 
year. Inorder to effect these purchases many 
hundreds of horses offered by agriculturists were 


examined by the officers of the department. In 1888- 
89 there were 7000 horses registered as a reserve 
for the army ; in the following year the number was 
doubled. 


AN ANALYTICAL LESSON, 


If you desire to analyse the bases, 


Just bear in mind the following simple cases : 


Mercurous salts, and silver, lead as well, 


All form precipitates on adding HCI. 


Then through the acid filtrate quickly pass 
A stream of stinking sulphuretted gas. 
Of yellow sulphides you may find therein 
Arsenium, cadmium, very likely tin. 
Now copper, bismuth, lead. 
Mercuric salts unsaid, 
As sulphides all possess 
A jetty-coloured dress. 


That these black sulphides may not feel the duller, 


Stibium cheers them with his orange colour. 
Now in the filtrate lurking, still unclaim’d, 


May be most metals which I have not nam’d. 


Of NH; the salts you'll need are few ; 
Hydroxide, chloride, and sulphydrate too 
Add to your filtrate, and then wait to see 
Black sulphides fall, Ni, Co, Fe. 

Zine, as a sulphide, is a snowy white ; 

As hydrate, Al equally as bright. 
Chromium hydrate is a dullish green ; 

And Mn8S as pink alone is seen. 

But here are sulphides, as you'll rightly say, 
Mixed up with hydrates in a puzzling way ; 
But filter off, and save, with eager care, 


This filtrate which contains some metals rare. 


Dissolve precipitates in HCl, 

With little nitric acid, and boil well ; 

Then add the pungent alkali, and try, mates, 
To get Cr, Al, and Fe, brownish hydrates. 
The filtrate found. just add the carbonate 

Of NHs. and scarcely need you wait, 


When baritim, calcium, strontium, down will throw 


CVheir carbonates, as colourless as snow. 
Now filter off; add phosphate alkaline— 
Magnesium falls if still success be thine. 
Then filter off. and when the filtrate’s boiled, 
Lithium falls, because you’!l not be foiled. 
Still in the liquid, NH, and K 

Are hiding slily, with their friend Na. 

An odour strong, on adding KHO, 

Will tell of NH,. but this you know. 

Dry the liquid by evaporating : 

And salts volatilise—on waiting. 

Than golden flame, no other test is surer, 
To find Na; then add some aqua pura, 
When PtC], politely deigns 

To tell of K by sparkling yellow grains. 
Although this table teaches but a part 

Of the knowledge on’t, it constitutes a start 
For those with mem’ries good unbless’d. 


And time and practice by-and by’ll do the rest. 
Joserpu H, Van Brene. 
69 Loughborough Rd., 8.W., June 1890. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters worth 
bringing under the notice of the profession, and thankful to any 
friends who may send us cuttings from local papers, coutaining 
facts of interest. 

Original articles and reports should be written on one side 
only of the paper, and authenticated by the names and addresses 
of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 

Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 
Road, S.W. 


DISHORNING CATTLE. | 


Sir,—I have read with interest mingled with regret 
the recent correspondence anent dishorning of cattle. 
The feeling of regret is called forth at seeing such a 
= divergency of opinion among the leading mem- 

ers of the profession on a subject that, in my humble 

_ opinion, there should be no room for controversy. I 
think it should be patent to every veterinary surgeon 
that amputation of the horns of an adult animal must 
be a painful, aye I will go further, and saya very painful 
operation, 

In the county of Northamptonshire, where I practise, 
a large number of animals are bred, and a far larger 
number bought and grazed, but dishorning is never 
thought of, and [ read with astonishment in Mr. Greaves’ 
letter, that he has seen dozens of horses and cattle die 
horrible deaths, the result of being gored. Now, I do 
not deny that, doing a large cattle practice, I have seen 
wounds caused by the bovine animals, but not one single 
case can I call to mind which had a fatal termination, 
and the number of wounds occasioned by the horns of 
cattle are, in my experience, at least a very small per- 
centage compared to those caused by the heels of the 
horse. 

I spent four years of my life in South Africa, 1880 to 
1884, and while acting as Veterinary Surgeon to the 
Colonial Forces during the Basuto War, | had hundreds 
of horses and cattle under my charge, as nearly all the 
transport waggons were drawn by oxen, and, moreover, 
these oxen had exceptionally long horns, and were big 
powerful animals. I was nearly twelve months in the 
field, and the only veterinary surgeon at the front; and 
during that time not a single case came under my notice 
of horse, mule, or ox being gored. So much for the 
necessity of the operation. With regard to the amount 
of pain occasioned by the operation I can only say this 
that i have several times found it necessary to amputate 
a broken horn, and I can assure Mr. Greaves and the 
advocates for dishorning that the operation, however 
skilfully performed, must be painful, the animal often 

bellowing with pain ; and how anyone knowing the ana- 
tomy of the parts can assert to the contrary is extremely 
puzzling to me. No, Sir, many operations, as pro- 
fessional men, we have to perform that occasion pain 
but do not let us go out of our way to become the advo-~ 
cates of an unnecessary and painful custom. 
I am, yours truly, ° 


T. H. Merrick, M.R.C.VS. 


Northampton, 
August 11th, 1890. 


THE COLLEGE PROSECUTION, 
Sir, 
send you a Sussex paper (marked) showi - 
pect with which J. P's treat the ROVS. 
Here was a flagrant case in which an unqualitied and 
wnregistered man gave evidence and in cross examina- 
tion stated he was a Veterinary Surgeon. As I hap- | 


pened to be at the solicitors’ table I called the atten- 
tion of the magistrate’s clerk and four other persons, 
who each and all expressed their surprise at the person 
in question thus committing himself. I therefore gave 
the names and addresses of these 5 persons to the R.C.V.S, 
who instituted a prosecution with the result you will see. 

In explanation of my own absence I was not told by 
the solicitor for the College to be present as I was nei- 
ther prosecutor nor witness, and I thought as an inter- 
ested party it was better not to be present. It is evi- 
dent that “ someone has bluudered,’ and the attempt of 
defendant’s counsel to be witty at my expense is only 
drawing a red herring across the scent, as will be seen by 
subsequent remarks as to the College Seal, etc. 

If it is desirable for me to be present when the matter 
comes on again, and I should hardly think the R.C.V\S. 
will tamely submit to such a rebuff, why it will be only 
necessary to tell me to be there—a precaution the 
solicitor did not and does not apparently think necessary 
as he says in a letter received this morning (enclosed). 

- Now is “ W. H.’s opportunity “to have a test case 
tried irrespective of cost,’ -nor should his warning to 
have “ a thoroughly able Counsel”’ be neglected. 

H. Leeney, M.R.C.VS. 


[ We give the report of the case on p. 89.] 


PARTURIENT APOPLEXY. 


Sr1r,—Allow me to thank Mr. Leeney (although he has 
forgotten my name in a month’s time) for his favorable 
recognitioh in last week’s Record of my article on “ Milk 
Fever—Its Treatment and Prevention,” and to inform 
him that I treated cases of “ milk fever,’ in Lewes and 
neighbourhood twenty years ago, with “K_ Br., etc.,” 
and that I am pleased to learn that Mr. Stock, 
F.R.C.V.S., with whom I was then acquainted, pursues 
the same plan of treatment. I may also add that 1 have 
recently treated four cases very successfully with Chloral 
Hydrate and treacle alone, there being no K Bromid 
procurable when wanted. 
Wigtown, N.B., 

August 11th, 1890, 


Tues. M. M’ConnELL. 


INCAPABLE ASSISTANTS. 


Str,—The discussion in your columns, griginated by 
Mr. Leeney, has once more demonstrated the fact that 
as far as making useful practitioners is concerned some 
at least of our Colleges are failures, and the newly- 
fledged M.R.C.V.S. has to suffer severely undoubtedly 
for the fault of others, and no one can fully estimate the 
amount of injury done by these theoretical and incapable 
though honest young men being allowed to earn their 
living by, in many cases, imposing on the public. 

The fault is not their own. The most studious and 
intelligent, if he has not seen practice, can never lear! 
much at College, and if all his education has been got 
there he will be rather a dangerous man among valuable 
stock. Were it not better then, for all to admit Mr. 
Leeney’s statement, and try to remedy the mistake ! 
Surely this. would be more profitable than spending time 
and energy in personal remarks, The examiners are 
undoubtedly at fault in allowing such men to have 4 
diploma. I have seen more than one member of the 
Royal Veterinary College sporting a diploma who could 
not make a ball and give it to a horse even at the risk of 
losing his diploma if he failed, and yet these men wer? 
licensed, “ having been found qualified to practise the 
science and art of veterinary medicine and surgery: 
Here lies the error; surely the remedy is evident. 

ONE WHO HAs SUFFERED. 
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